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Greece Is Making 
Notable Progress 


Nation Is Growing Stronger to 
Join West in the Fight 
Against Communism 


(Since Greece and Turkey may soon 
be officially included in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, we are 
running a series of two articles on 
these countries. This week we shall 
discuss Greece, and Turkey will be 
dealt with in our next issue.) 


HE American government looks 

upon Greece today as a worthy ally 
in the world-wide battle against Com- 
munist aggression. Greek troops are 
fighting with other United Nations 
soldiers against Communists in Korea. 
A well-trained army is being built up, 
with American help, in the Greek 
homeland. 

The 7% million Greeks do not want 
new war and hope fervently that there 
will be none. However, they appear 
ready to bear their share in the 
struggle for freedom. Leaders of the 
Greek government and army say the 
country will fight where necessary 
against communism. 

The tough attitude shown by the 
Greeks led the United States last 
month to sponsor Greece (and Turkey) 
for membership in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. (NATO has had 
12 members since its organization in 
1949 —the United States, Canada, 
Britain, France, Belgium, Denmark, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, and Portugal.) 

American military planners feel, 
first, that the use of Greek forces can 
be planned more easily if they are 
linked with larger NATO armies com- 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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SHOULD EVERYONE be drafted for work in essential services during war periods? 


Draft for Civilian Jobs? 


National High School Debate Subject Raises Question of Whether or Not 
People Should Be Conscripted for Essential Production in Time of War 


F the United States should become 

involved in another global conflict, 
the outcome of the struggle would 
probably depend on how efficiently we 
used our manpower. That is the opin- 
ion of a number of high government 
officials. 

In a mobilization program, man- 
power is used in two ways: (1) in the 
military force to oppose the enemy; 
(2) in the home-front effort to make 
the equipment needed by the military, 
and to supply other essential services. 

Whenever mobilization takes place, 
there are bound to be conflicting de- 
mands over manpower between these 
two groups. The Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, must obviously have plenty 
of men to defeat an enemy. Yet at 
home we must still have the produc- 
tion lines to turn out guns, ships, 


tanks, and planes for our military 
forces. It takes a big labor force to 
keep these lines running smoothly. 

To assure an adequate supply of 
manpower for the armed forces, we 
use the draft. Young men between 
certain ages are compelled to serve in 
the armed forces for as long a time 
as they are needed. As demands for 
more men come up, the draft is called 
upon more frequently. 

We have never used compulsory 
methods, though, to assure manpower 
for the labor force. Persuasion has 
always been used to induce workers 
to go where they were needed. No 
one has ever been forced by the gov- 
ernment to take a civilian job against 
his wishes. 

During World War II, the question 
did arise as to whether the govern- 





HEN you say 

you are going 
to be somewhere at 
a certain time, what 
do you mean? Do 
you mean that you 
will be there in spite 
of any but the most overwhelming diffi- 
culties, or do you mean that such is your 
present mild intention and that you will 
be at the place designated unless you 
change your mind? 

Or suppose that instead of a promise 
to be somewhere at a given hour, you 
promise to do something. Perhaps you 
say you will return a borrowed book or 
will tell John that Bob cannot meet 
him as had been planned. Possibly 
someone asks that you join in a game 
of tennis or some other sport at a speci- 
fied time. 

How does your mind work in such 
cases as these? Do you figure that it 
isn’t very important if you are not on 
time for an appointment or don’t keep 
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What Do Your Promises Mean? 


By Walter E. Myer 


it at all—that the victim of your action 
should think little or nothing about his 
inconvenience? If you forget to return 
the borrowed book or to tell John what 
you promised Bob you would, does it 
not matter much to you? 

If, in all honesty, you must answer 
“yes” to these questions; in other words, 
if you are numbered among the un- 
reliable, the undependable, you will at 
least know that many other people have 
the same defect and that you have plenty 
of company. But who wants that kind 
of company? Who likes to depend upon” 
boys and girls, men and women, who 
do not keep promises and whose word 
means nothing? Who respects or will- 
ingly works with a person who treats 
words and promises with the heedless 
abandon he displays when he sweeps 
away the autumn lezsves? 

Once in a while the best of people 
will break promises, but they don’t 
make a practice of it. They will know 
what they are doing and will make 


amends for their acts. They will admit 
their failure and seldom repeat their 
undesirable performance. These people 
will have the respect of their friends 
and of themselves. 

On the other hand, the individual who 
makes a habit of following only his self- 
ish wishes without regard to others is 
condemning himself to an unpleasant 
existence, for he will become an object 
of suspicion. His friends and associates 
will tend to draw apart from him, feel- 
ing that they cannot trust or depend 
upon him. Looking at it from another 
angle, such a person will never know the 
satisfaction which comes from honesty, 
reliability, and dependability. 

Nor is that all. The selfish person 
affects more than himself. Where there 
are not trustworthy citizens, communi- 
ties decay. When too many people form 
habits of unreliability, human relation- 
ships become increasingly difficult and 
the vast exchange of day-by-day services 
becomes dangerously inefficient. 


ment should not have the power to re- 
quire individuals to serve in essential 
work. The matter was debated in Con- 
gress, but the war ended before it was 
acted upon. If the nation should be 
forced to mobilize on a great scale 
again, the question would undoubtedly 
come to the fore once more. 

In view of this possibility, the sub- 
ject chosen this year by the National 
University Extension Association for 
debate in high schools throughcut the 
nation appears to be a vital one. The 
topic is “Resolved, that all Americans 
be subject to conscription for essential 
services in time of war.” The issue it 
raises should receive wide study, 
thought, and discussion so that the 
American people will be prepared to 
make a wise decision in case a global 
conflict does occur. 

Whenever this subject has come up 
in the past, it has brought forth spir- 
ited argument. Numerous reasons 
have been advanced for and against 
the proposal. We are summarizing 
these arguments here, leading off 
with the views of those who think that 
all Americans should be subject to 
conscription for essential services in 
case of all-out war. 

“If the nation should become in- 
volved in another global conflict,” says 
this group, “it would be the most 
terrible war ever known. The conflict 
would almost surely involve more na- 
tions and more people than any other 
war in history. At stake would be 
the survival of our nation—and of 
democracy. 

“Under such circumstances, we 
would have to go all out to defend our- 
selves and our way of life. No one 
could hold back—we could not permit 
pulling and hauling among different 
groups. Each American would have 
to do the job where he could contribute 


‘most to the final victory, whether in 


uniform or in civilian life. Each citi- 
zen would have to subordinate his own 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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manded bv General Dwight Eisen- 
Greek would join 
Eisenhower's staff to help with the 


hower. officers 
planning. 

Second, our government believes the 
Greeks are entitled to a formal pledge 
(through NATO) of help from other 
countries if Greece is attacked. 

The United States has spent about 
2 billion dollars to help build up Greece 
since World War II. Great progress 
has been made in this poor country in 
southeastern Europe, but much more 
needs to be done. Although the Greeks 
are tough, their defense presents big 
problems economically, politically, and 
militarily. 

Military problems. Greece is in con- 
stant danger of attack, for Russian- 
communized Bulgaria and Albania are 
unfriendly neighbors. They could be 
bases for Russian troops in the event 
of war. 

Against the ever-present danger, 
Greece has built up an army of about 
150,000 men. It has been trained by 
American officers and supplied with 
American weapons. Our military men 
consider the Greek force, although 
small, to be one of the most efficient in 
Europe today. 

Strategists that the new 
army can handle any attacks by Greek- 
Communist There are 
about 15,000 rebels hiding out in Al- 
bania and Bulgaria, and they some- 
times make along the Greek 
frontier. The Greek army probably 
can put up a good fight even if Bul- 
garian and Albanian troops join the 


believe 


rebel forces. 


raids 


rebels. 
In a war that 


however, 


involve 
alone cer- 


also might 
Russia, Greece 
tainly could not keep up resistance for 
any long period. To prepare against 
this danger, the American government 
feels Greece must be taken into NATO. 

We already are building air bases 
in Greece so that some help may be 
sent to her quickly if she is attacked. 
Once NATO, more 
detailed plans may be worked out for 
further aid in the event of war. The 
hope then would be that the Greeks, 
noted for their bravery, could hold out 
until the additional forces reached the 


Greece is in 


country. 

All the present 12 NATO countries 
agree that the defense of Greece is im- 
portant. Its loss to Russia would be a 
sharp blow to defense of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea area. But until recently, 
some nations were afraid to extend 
all-out promises of aid to Greece. They 
felt that they were already committed 
to the extent of their abilities to co- 
operate in defending western Europe. 


Greece: A Good Ally 


Concluded from page 1) 


The question was discussed during 
a meeting of representatives of the 
NATO nations at Ottawa, Canada, 
last month and it was agreed to bring 
Greece and Turkey into the alliance. 
The legislatures of the NATO nations 
are expected to vote approval of the 
Ottawa decision. 

Ec ic probl Greece is about 
50,000 square miles in area, or slightly 
larger than New York state. Most of 
the country is mountainous. Only 
about 20 per cent of the land is suit- 
able for farming. Industry is not 
highly developed. All this adds up to 
poverty, which can weaken the nation’s 
ability to defend itself. Improving the 
living standard of the people is, then, 
quite as important as is building a 
strong army. 

Before World War II, the average 
yearly income in Greece was only $80 
per person (compared with $600 in the 
United States then, and $1,436 in 
1950). The already poor standard of 
living was lowered further during 
nine years of war. Greece was at- 
tacked by Italy in 1940 and by Ger- 
many in 1941. The country was then 
occupied by the Germans. After the 
World War, Greece was torn by civil 
conflict. That war, against Commu- 
nist rebels, lasted until the fall of 1949. 

Today, conditions are improving 
slowly. Weatherproof shelters were 
provided last winter for the first time 
for all of the 850,000 homeless refu- 
gees of the civil war. Farmers, work- 
ing in their spare time, built nearly 
4,000 miles of new roads in the past 
year or so. They also built sewage 
systems and improved sources of water 
supply in a number of villages. They 
made thousands of acres of land avail- 
able for farming by irrigation, drain- 
age, or flood control. 

Railways, harbors, and main high- 
ways, damaged by war, have now been 
restored. Since Greece lacks coal, 
water power is being developed for in- 
dustry. Steel production is being built 
up for the first time, and the country 
is trying hard to develop big indus- 
tries. Some hospitals have been con- 
structed to care for the thousands who 
contracted tuberculosis and other ill- 
nesses as the result of wartime hard- 
ships. Greek students are going to 
the United States and other countries 
to learn modern methods of health 
care, factory, and farm production. 

Although much has been done to 
improve conditions, they are still far 
from good. <A soldier—supported by 
the government 





lives on bread, soup, 


and olives; but he has better food than 
do many of the 


farmers and city 
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been helped considerably by foreign 


friends. 


UNITED NATIONS 


GREEK CHILDREN, innocent victims of war and other national hardships, have 


This boy is making shoes with 


materials furnished by a United Nations agency. 


workers. The farmer may eat cheese 
and a weedlike salad with vinegar as 
his main meal. A city laborer who 
may earn $1.50 a day must pay 10 
cents and more for a loaf of bread, his 
main food. Many new houses have 
been built, but there is still an acute 
shortage in both country and town. 
There are not yet enough hospitals. 

Businessmen are finding it hard to 
sell enough of the country’s chief prod- 
ucts—tobacco, olive oil, olives, and 
currants—to pay for imports of food, 
clothing, and manufactured goods. 
This is partly due to loss of markets in 
countries that now are dominated by 
Russia. Hungary, for example, for- 
merly bought considerable amounts of 
Greek tobacco. Hence, Greece must 
seek hard-to-find new markets in order 
to pay her way. 

The hundreds of millions of dollars 
in Ameriéan aid made possible most of 
the postwar improvements in Greece. 
Despite the difficulties yet to be solved, 
American observers believe that great 
strides forward have been made. They 
are convinced that our help kept 
Greece from falling into the hands of 
Communist Russia. These observers 
contend that the victory over commu- 
nism in Greece is one of our major 
achievements since World War II. 

To clinch the victory, though, econo- 
mists generally agree that Greece must 
be given aid for some time to come. 
We are presently spending about 400 
million dollars a year in that land. To 
get the economy fully back on its feet, 
it is calculated that Greece will need at 
least 100 million dollars a year from 
1952 through 1955. 

A good many Americans feel that 
the Greeks must do a great deal more 
to help themselves. They point to re- 
ports of corruption among Greek 
businessmen, who sometimes. are 
charged with using our aid to make 
themselves rich. Other Americans 
believe the cost of helping Greece is 
worthwhile because it has checked 
communism there. They acknowledge 
that there has probably been some mis- 
use of funds. Nevertheless, they 
argue that most of our aid has been 
properly used for the benefit of the 
entire country. 

Political problems. The very terms 
politics and democracy come from an- 








cient Greek words. The country has 
had a great deal of politics but very 
little of democracy for many years 
past. 

yreece has a king as head of state. 
National government is carried on by 
a prime minister, a cabinet, and an 
elected legislature. While outwardly 
democratic, Greek governments are 
often autocratic and dictatorial in 
action. Political bickering makes 
them unstable and inefficient. 

American advisers are working hard 
to put Greek affairs on a more busi- 
nesslike, democratic basis. These ad- 
visers are highly optimistic. 

First, democratic administrations 
are being installed in towns and rural 
areas. The farmers are beginning to 
take a great interest in electing their 
officials and in seeing that local affairs 
are run smoothly and justly. They 
form the big part of the population. 
In time, their influence can do a great 
deal to force improvements in the na- 
tional government. 

Second, interest in the national gov- 
ernment already is increasing rapidly. 
People are following political develop- 
ments with greater eagerness than 
ever before. A _ record number of 
voters turned out for national elections 
last month. There were no serious 
riots, as there often had been in the 
past. The voting, in fact, was almost 
as routine as it is in the United States. 

Unfortunately, the election did not 
give a working majority in parliament 
to any of the dozen or so parties in 


Greece. This makes it hard for par- 
liament to agree on selection of a 


prime minister. It has led to some- 
thing of a crisis in government and 
may lead to new elections soon. The 
new Greek Rally Party, headed by 
Field Marshal Alexander Papagos, 
military hero of the civil war against 
the Communists, won the most votes 
but it did not obtain a majority in 
parliament. 

Whatever the outcome of the present 
government crisis, which had _ not 
been settled last week, it seems certain 
that Greece has a long way to go be- 
fore sound democracy is assured. 
Nevertheless, American observers be- 
lieve that the seeds of democracy have 
been planted in the right place—among 
the people. 
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British mountain climbers will at- 
tempt to scale Mount Everest—the 
world’s highest peak—sometime this 
month. To date, no one has ever suc- 
ceeded in reaching the summit of the 
29,000-foot mountain located in the 
Himalayas. 

The British climbers say that al- 
though they may not succeed either, 
their try will at least aid future scal- 
ers. They plan to approach the peak 
from its south side—other attempts 
to climb Everest have all been on the 
mountain’s northern side. 

Careful plans are being laid for the 
trip. Very little equipment will be 
carried—not even a radio or supply 
of oxygen. But the climbers will use 
nylon ropes and take along a new type 
of tent to protect them from the winds 
and cold. The group also plans to 
carry penicillin for possible wounds. 





The deepest spot yet discovered in 
any ocean is located 61% miles down in 
the Philippine Sea. Twenty-seven Em- 
pire State Buildings stacked one on 
top of the other would be under water 
at this point, the National Geographic 
Society points out. Even Mount Ever- 
est would go under by more than a 
mile. 

The spot was discovered in 1945 by 
the captain of the U.S.S. Cape John- 
son, a Navy transport. One night the 
skipper noticed that the vessel’s echo 
sounder, which measures ocean depths, 
indicated that the Cape Johnson had 
34,440 feet of water under its keel. 
Later on, the Navy checked the meas- 
urements and announced that the 
Philippine Sea location was the deep- 
est spot ever measured by scientific 
instruments. The Navy named the 
spot Cape Johnson Deep. 

This summer, Danish scientists 
made a study of the ocean life in Cape 
Johnson Deep. With steel nets and 
scoops, they pulled up tiny sea crea- 
tures which seem to have little trouble 
living 6 miies down—in spite of the 
terrific pressure of the sea over them. 


The U. S. Air Force has revealed 
that one of our country’s “fantastic” 
weapons is the B-61 Matador pilotless 
bomber—now in mass production. The 
plane is guided by radar and, as soon 
as it hits its target, it will explode 
and crash. Actually, it is a flying 
bomb rather than a bomber. 

Though the Air Force has not stated 
the plane’s measurements or its speed, 
it is believed that the craft is about 
30 feet long and that it will travel 
«¢ supersonic speeds—perhaps 1,000 
miles an hour. 


‘ftalian automobile manufacturers 
are once again turning out their sleek 
sporty cars in large numbers. A re- 
cent auto show in Turin revealed that 
the 1951 autos are powerful, small, 
and cheap to run. Among the new 
models are the Fiat 1400, which comes 
in 33 different styles, the Alfa Romeo 
sports car, and the Ferrari, which has 
wire wheels. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 


Pronunciations 


Konrad Adenauer —kén’raht ah’duh- 
now-er 

Basra—baz’ruh 

Euphrates—you-fray’téz 

Feisal—fay’sul 

Haile Selassie—hi'lé sé-lahs’é 

Mosul—mo-sool’ 

Otto Grotewohl—awt’d grot’vol 
Papagos—pah-pah’gos 







































































































































STUDENTS IN IRAQ, like those in western countries, are fond of sports, 


WIDE WORLO 


The young 


men shown here are taking part in opening ceremonies at a Bagdad athletic meet. 


Another Oil Problem 


Britain Tries to Reach New Agreement with Iraq on Operation of 


Middle Eastern Nation’s Petroleum Industry 


(This is the second of a series of 
geographical articles discussing the 
countries of Asia.) 


HE troubles of Sinbad the Sailor 

in making his huge fortune in the 
Arabian Nights might help him to 
sympathize with the British investors 
in his home country of Iraq. 

The riches of this Middle Eastern 
country are no longer gold and spices; 
instead, the wealth is petroleum. In 
Iraq, as in Iran, British-operated wells 
and refineries produce this oil. For 
some time, British leaders have tried 
to work out a new oil agreement with 
Iraq in the hope of preventing trouble 
there such as they have had in Iran. 

Last July the British managers of 
the Iraq Petroleum Company agreed 
to increase Iraq’s share in the com- 
pany’s profits. When the Iraqi parlia- 
ment was asked to approve the agree- 
ment, some of its leaders objected. 
Now observers are wondering whether 
Iraq will join its neighbor Iran in 
the game of “twisting the British 
lion’s tail.” 

Although oil is Iraq’s chief export, 
most of the country’s people are farm- 
ers. The fertile soil deposited by the 
Tigris and Euphrates over the valley 
between the rivers has made it a rich 
farm land. Here, in the eastern half 
of the ‘Fertile Crescent,” one of the 
world’s earliest civilizations was de- 
veloped. 

The first inhabitants of the region 
learned to raise crops and make bronze 
tools. They were the first people to 
use the wheel and tell time by dividing 
the day into 24 hours. 

People in Mesopotamia, or the “land 
between the two rivers,” must endure 
hot summers and very cold winters. 
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Because Iraq has little rainfall, farm 
lands must be irrigated. 

If Sinbad were to return, he would 
find most of Iraq’s people using meth- 
ods of his day. Ditches and primitive 
scoops carry the water from the rivers 
to the thirsty land. More land could 
be cultivated if the number of dams 
and spillways were increased. Barley, 
wheat, and rice are the chief crops 
grown in the valley. Date palms grow- 
ing along the rivers produce four fifths 
of the world’s dates. 

Although mainly a flat country, Iraq 
has some mountain ranges in the 
northeast. Here primitive tribesmen 
tend herds of cattle, camels, sheep, 
and goats. To the west of the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley is the Arabian des- 
ert. A large grassy plain fills the 
northern section of the valley. 

The cities of Iraq lack the glamour 
of Sinbad’s day. Mud houses with 
white-washed walls provide homes for 
the majority of city-dwellers. Only a 
few industries have developed. Brick 
and tile, woolen textiles, vegetable oils, 
soap, and glass are chief among the 
products of Iraq's factories. 

To see the whole of Iraq—which is 
about the size of New Mexico—Sinbad 
would use a familiar form of trans- 
portation: a camel or donkey. Only a 
fourth of Iraq’s 4,000 miles of roads 
are hard-surfaced. A railroad runs 
between Bagdad, Mosul, and Basra. 
No magic carpet or mythical Roc could 
help Sinbad fly, but foreign airlines 
make stops at the three cities. 

Iraqi pipe lines carrying oil to Haifa 
and Lebanon give Iraq an important 
role in the Middle East. A short coast 
on the Persian Gulf near the Lranian 
oil fields provides good ports, which 
serve Iran as well as Iraq. 

A 16-year-old king, Feisal II, and a 
two-house parliament govern the 414 
million people in Iraq today. Although 
the lower house is elected by the peo- 
ple, the king, assisted by a regent, has 
most of the power. 

The majority of people in Iraq, like 
those in Iran, have low standards of 
living. A Communist underground 
movement in the country has made 
several appeals to the people. Unless 
conditions are improved, the movement 
may gain even more followers. 
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N many corners of the globe, national 

legislatures are preparing to give 
their final stamp of approval to the 
Japanese peace treaty. 

John Foster Dulles, as Republican 
adviser to the U. S. State Department, 
has perhaps done more than any other 
single person to work out a peace set- 
tlement for Japan. Week after week 
during the past several months, he dis- 
cussed the treaty provisions with lead- 
ers of other nations. He made every 
effort to arrange a treaty which is fair 
to the nations attacked by Japan, as 
well as to the former enemy country. 

Dulles’ interest in world affairs 
dates back to his boyhood in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where his grandfather, John 
Foster, used to tell him stories of life 
in other countries. Mr. Foster had 
been Secretary of State under Ben- 
jamin Harrison, and had represented 
the U. S. in various countries of the 
world. At the age of 19, young Dulles 
served as his grandfather’s secretary 
at The Hague peace conference in 
1907. 

Graduating from Princeton a year 
later, Dulles studied law. In 1911 he 
entered a law firm, specializing in 
international cases. At the end of 
World War I, he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the U. S. delegation to the Ver- 
sailles peace conference which wrote 
the treaty for a defeated Germany in 
1919. 

After the Versailles meeting, the 
coming foreign affairs expert con- 
tinued to work as a highly successful 
lawyer and businessman. Neverthe- 
less, he still found time to attend many 
of the world’s big conferences, and 
he wrote numerous articles on inter- 
national problems during his spare 
time. 





John Foster Dulles 


In 1945, Dulles was named to repre- 
sent this country at the San Francisco 
conference which drew up the charter 
for the United Nations. After the UN 
was set up, he became an American 
delegate to the world body. Last year, 
President Truman asked Dulles to act 
as special adviser to the State Depart- 
ment on international affairs. 

The 63-year-old official usually starts 
his day early and works late into the 
night. He almost always spends addi- 
tional hours at home, working on ma- 
terials he carries with him in a well- 
filled brief case. 

When he has time, Dulles likes to 
get away from people and go fishing. 
For the first time in many months, he 
is now able to take his wife to their 
small vacation cabin at Lake Ontario. 
There he planned to do nothing but fish 
and sail boats. 
















































































































“Clean” Sports Crusade 


A nation-wide crusade for honesty 
in sports has been suggested by a spe- 
cial investigating committee, described 
in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER two 
weeks ago. The nine-member group, 
set up by U. S. Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath and headed by Coach 
Francis Murray of the University of 
Pennsylvania, recently began its study 
of dishonest practices in the nation’s 
athletic contests. 

Members of the committee, who are 
leaders in major sports activities, 
made a number of tentative recommen- 
dations which are to be considered by 
a nation-wide conference of sports 
officials two weeks from today. Their 
suggestions are as follows: 

1. All 48 states ought to pass uni- 
form anti-gambling laws, and each 
state should strictly enforce them 

2. An all-out campaign should be 
launched to make citizens everywhere 
aware that they endanger good sports 
conduct if they bet on athletic contests. 

To fight any possible dishonesty 
within their membership, teams and 
groups of athletes should keep a close 
check on each of their players’ ac- 
tivities. 


Elections in Britain 


Members of England’s two big 
political parties—Labor and Conserva- 
tive—are stumping the countryside as 
the British voters prepare to go to the 
polls October 25. The election contest 
involves some 625 parliamentary seats 
and the leadership of Britain’s govern- 
ment. 

Prime Minister Clement Attlee, 
head of the Labor Party, called for the 
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AN ENTHUSIASTIC VOCALIST visited 


the police station at Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and proceeded to broadcast over 
the police radio system 


elections recently to see whether the 
people still have confidence in his 
government. He is now appealing to 
the voters to put a majority of his 
party into office for the third time 
since 1945. Attlee was first made 
Prime Minister when the Labor Party 
won by a large majority in July, 1945. 
He became England’s leader a second 
time when the Laborites won by a 
slim margin in February, 1950. 

Attlee’s political opponent is the 77- 
year-old Conservative Party chief, 
Winston Churchill. Britain’s wartime 
Prime Minister, Churchill led his 
country through its most crucial years 
in modern times; from near-defeat in 
1940 to victory in 1945. 

The election offers England’s voters 
a chance to decide between Labor’s 
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“SHARPEN YOUR BAYONETS” is the grim warning that United Nations troops 
receive as they head toward the front lines in Korea 


plans for additional government con- 
trol and ownership of the nation’s 
industries, and the Conservative 
Party’s pledge to “halt further social- 
ism” in Britain. If the Conservatives 
win, they may return the steel in- 
dustry to private owners, and may do 
away with several of the socialist 
activities now being carried on by the 
government. 


UN Delegation 


When the United Nations General 
Assembly opens its yearly meeting in 
Paris next month, there will be some 
familiar faces among the delegates 
from the United States. President 
Truman has appointed 10 well-known 
Americans—most of whom have pre- 
viously attended UN  meetings—to 
represent this country at the world 
organization. 

Warren Austin, former Republican 
Senator from Vermont, was once again 
named to head the U. S. group. Mr. 
Austin has served as America’s top- 
ranking permanent representative to 
the UN since 1947. 

The other nine members of the 
American group include both Demo- 
crats and Republicans. One of them is 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, an active 
leader in UN affairs and a U. S. dele- 
gate at every previous session of the 
Assembly. Two other American repre- 
sentatives are Miss Anna_ Lord 
former president of the 
League of Women Voters; and Chan- 
ning Tobias, prominent Negro leader. 


Strauss, 


Schools for Latin America 


School and public leaders of the 
United States and 20 other Western 
Hemisphere nations have agreed to 
unite in their efforts to fight illiteracy 
on this side of the globe. The agree- 
ment was reached in the first meeting 
of the Inter-American Cultural Coun- 
cil—a body set up several months ago 
by these countries to cooperate on cer- 
tain social and educational matters. 

Members of the council, who met in 
Mexico City late last month, want all 
people of this hemisphere to have an 
opportunity to attend schools in the 
years tocome. They mapped out proj- 


ects to begin the huge task of teach- 
ing some 70 million illiterate citizens 
of Central and South America how to 
read and write. Moreover, the council 
plans to make an all-out effort to help 
build the schools needed by an esti- 
mated 19 million Latin-American chil- 
dren for whom no classrooms exist at 
the present time. 

Funds for the council’s educational 
campaign are expected to come from 
U. S. foreign aid programs and from 
the United Nations. Meanwhile, each 
of the South and Central American 
nations has agreed to step up its own 
efforts to build schools for its youths. 


Divided Germany 


The world’s attention is again fo- 
cused on sharply divided Germany. 
For one thing, two opposing sides held 
giant war maneuvers on the former 
enemy nation’s soil. In West Ger- 
many, North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation troops staged their first big war 
exercises a little over a week ago. Men 
of different languages were united into 
one fighting unit to train for the de- 
fense of Europe. At the same time, 
some 250,000 Russians practiced war- 
fare in Soviet-controlled Germany only 
100 miles away. 

While their troops held mock battles, 
the Communists were active in Ger- 
man politics, too. Communist East 
German leader Otto Grotewohl called 
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for elections throughout Germany to 


vote for a united country. Grotewohl’s 
move was looked upon by western 
leaders as an attempt to divide the 
German people and disrupt the free 
world’s efforts to give West Germany 
its independence. 

Meanwhile, West German Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer denounced Grote- 
wohl’s appeal for unity as an effort to 
bring the entire nation under Com- 
munist rule. Moreover, Adenauer 
asked that his country be taken into 
the “European family of nations as an 
equal partner.” He added that West 
Germany is willing to contribute 
armed forces to bolster Europe’s de- 
fenses against aggression. 


More Trouble in Iran 


The bitter oil dispute between Brit- 
ain and Iran has taken a turn for the 
worse in the past few weeks. Iranian 
Prime Minister Mossadegh recently 
announced that his representatives are 
making special trade agreements with 
Russia. This trade is needed, Mossa- 
degh argues, to make up for the heavy 
losses his country is suffering because 
of the prolonged dispute with England. 

Western leaders are uncertain of 
Iran’s true intentions regarding trade 
with Soviet Russia. Some observers 
believe the Iranian leader is trying to 
scare Britain into making concessions 
to Iran. Others feel the nearly bank- 
rupt Middle Eastern land needs reve- 
nue so badly that Mossadegh is willing 
to do business with the Communists. 

Meanwhile, England is searching 
for oil to replace that which she for- 
merly received from TIran’s huge 
Abadan refinery—the largest in the 
world. About one third of Britain’s 
oil needs are now being supplied by a 
newly opened refinery in England. 

As we go to press, neither Britain 
nor Iran seems willing to back down 
from its stand on the oil dispute. 
Britain agrees to split oil profits with 
the Iranians, but she wants to continue 
managing the wells. Iran, on the 
other hand, insists on taking over the 
British plants within her borders. 
U.S. trouble shooter W. Averell Harri- 
man is striving to get both sides to 
reach an agreement. 


NATO Moves Ahead 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation has been strengthened as a 
result of last month’s meetings at 
Ottawa, Canada. NATO leaders are 
now hard at work trying to put the 
conference’s suggestions into effect. 





MECHANICAL GOPHER. 
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This new machine is designed to load and haul coal 


in narrow passages far beneath the earth’s surface. 
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A special committee, set up by the 
treaty nations, is studying ways to 
arms and troops to bolster 
Europe’s defenses. This group, which 
represents all Atlantic pact members, 
has been asked to find out how much 
each country can contribute to NATO’s 
armed strength. The committee is to 
give its final report on December 1. 

NATO members are also (1) seek- 
ing final ratification by their govern- 
ments of the agreement to admit 
Greece and Turkey as full partners in 
the defense system; (2) working to- 
ward closer economic cooperation 
among themselves; (3) considering 
certain changes in the Italian peace 
treaty of 1947 to put that country on 
an equal basis with other NATO 
members. 


speed 


Libyan Independence 


Libya, once a part of Italy’s empire 
in Africa, will gain her independence 
before the end of the year. This was 





HANDY HELICOPTER, one of several 
far-fetched inventions shown this fall at 
an exhibition in France 


announced by the head of the special 
United Nations Commission which has 
recently been preparing the country 
for self-rule. The new Libyan govern- 
ment will have a king and an elected 
legislature. 

After being ruled by Turkey for 
centuries, Libya came under Italian 
control in 1912. Allied troops con- 
quered the area in World War II. 
Two years ago, the UN’s General 
Assembly voted to give the country its 
freedom by 1952. 

Located on the northern coast of 
Africa, the country is mostly desert. 
It has an area about one fifth as large 
as the United States, but its population 
is only slightly more than a million. 
Most of the people are Moslems. 

Libya is a very poor land. The aver- 
age yearly income of each person is 
only $35. UN officials point out that 
the Libyans will continue to need 
financial and technical help from other 
countries for many years to come. 


McMahon’‘s Proposals 


The nation’s lawmakers are now 
carefully studying recent proposals 
made by Democratic Senator Brien 
McMahon, head of the congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
The Connecticut senator asked that 
atomic weapons be made the “back- 
bone” of our defense system. Not only 
will atomic arms make us stronger, 
McMahon argued, but they will be 
cheaper in the long run than the less 
effective “conventional” weapons. 





The U. S. is now capable of turning 
out huge quantities of atomic energy 
which we should use to increase our 
fighting power, the senator pointed 
out. We “need fewer foot soldiers with 
rifles and more specialists equipped 
to fire atomic shells,” he continued. 
Too, atomic-powered airplanes and 
ships should be made in large numbers 
for our defense teams, the lawmaker 
added. 

Though Senator McMahon urges big 
boosts in the output of atomic weap- 
ons, he still hopes that the time will 
never come when we have to use them. 
That is why he asked Congress to in- 
struct the American delegates to next 
month’s United Nations General As- 
sembly meetings to seek effective world 
disarmament. 

Then, if all nations on the globe 
agree to disarm under strict UN super- 
vision, we should pledge ourselves to 
spend the money otherwise needed for 
defense in peaceful ways, McMahon 
contended. These funds, he said, could 
be distributed to other nations by the 
UN for peaceful atomic development, 
aid to underdeveloped lands, and as- 
sistance to war-damaged countries. 


What Goes On in Korea? 


Do the North Korean and Chinese 
Communists sincerely want peace in 
Korea? Why have they changed their 
minds so often about holding truce 
talks? Why have they been bringing 
in heayy reinforcements and addi- 
tional supplies from China if they 
really want peace? 

Possibly, the Communists’ actions 
can be explained in this way: The 
Communists want our troops to drop 
back to the 38th parallel, the line 
which divided North and South Korea 
before the present conflict broke out. 
Our officials seem determined that, if 
the fighting ceases, UN troops will 
continue to hold most of the territory 
that is now in their possession. 

If the Communists cannot get the 
UN to agree to a truce based on the 
38th parallel, they may plan one last 
big push in the effort to drive us back 
to that line in the hope that success 
on their part would compel us to 
accept peace on their terms. Should 
a big push fail to drive the UN forces 
back, the Communists might decide 
to accept our terms, which would be 
good; or Russia might come to their 
rescue on a large scale, which might 
lead to a world war. 





ITALY AND ETHIOPIA become friends again. 




































WiDE WORLD 


THESE HAIR STY LES were created especially to go well with the uniforms of women 
in the armed services 


On the other hand, if we can’t hold 
our lines against an offensive, we may 
feel compelled to increase our bomb- 
ing attacks on Communist supply 
depots in the north, and perhaps even 
to bomb Manchurian war factories. 
This action, also, could lead to a 
global conflict. 


Steel for Defense 


Now that the full force of Uncle 
Sam’s huge rearmament program is 
being felt by the nation’s economy, we 
need more iron and steel than ever 
before, Defense Mobilization Director 
Charles Wilson recently declared. To 
meet our defense industries’ growing 
need for metals, Wilson urged busi- 
ness leaders to take certain steps to 
prevent a slow-down in the flow of 
military supplies. 

For one thing, the mobilization chief 
asked for a reduction in the use of 
steel for making civilian goods. That 
means fewer autos, refrigerators, and 
other goods will be available for 
Americans in the months ahead. 

Wilson also called on businessmen 
to step up a drive to collect waste and 
old, used metals. These materials are 
needed, he said, to help turn out the 
1% billion dollars’ worth of arms that 
are being produced every month. 

Meanwhile, special U. S. government 
teams are on a global search for dis- 
carded iron and steel “scrap” to help 
meet the nation’s need for steel. 


Giovanni Brusasca (left) is the first 


high-ranking Italian official to be received by Ethiopian Emperor Haile Selassie 
(right) since the Italo-Ethiopian war which began in 1935. 





News in Brief 











Ever since Arerican newspaperman 
William Oatis was sent to prison on 
“trumped-up charges” last summer by 
Czech Communists, some U. S. press 
leaders have suggested putting restric- 
tions on Soviet newsmen in this country. 
Americans particulariy want reporters 
for Tass, Russia’s official news agency 
in the U. S., sharply limited in their 
news-gathering privileges. However, 
other American press groups oppose 
such moves because they fear it may 
lead to the imprisonment of all U. S. 
newsmen now behind the Iron Curtain. 


* * * 

On the average, each of America’s 150 
million citizens has contributed over 
$200 to aid friendly countries since the 
end of World War II—a total of more 
than 30 billion dollars in foreign aid 
during the past six years, according to 
government estimates. Actually, almost 
11 billion of that amount was borrowed 
by other countries and is to be repaid. 
The fact remains, however, that our 
country has given tremendous assistance 
to the rest of the world. 

* * * 

A United Nations peace team has thus 
far failed to end the boundary dispute 
and other conflicts between Israel and 
its Arab neighbors. Recently, a UN 
proposal to resettle over a million Arab 
refugees in Israel, Syria, Iraq, and other 
Middle Eastern lands was sharply criti- 
cized by both sides. Nevertheless, the 
UN group still hopes to settle Jewish- 
Arab conflicts in discussions now being 
held in Paris. 

* * * 


American troops overseas will soon 
be able to see the country’s favorite 
television programs. Several top TV 
shows are being recorded on film. A 
special armed services committee will 
review the films and select the best pro- 
grams for shipment to military bases in 
Korea and elsewhere around the globe. 


* * * 


“The biggest military construction 
Program ever proposed in peacetime” 
is what armed forces leaders say about 
the nation’s new six-billion-dollar plan 
for building defense bases around the 
globe. 

Congress recently approved the huge 
war bases program as the country’s first 
line of defense against further Russian 
aggression. Air fields, training camps, 
and other installations are to be built 
in the United States and in Alaska, 
Europe, North Africa, and elsewhere. 
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Should We Use Draft for Lab 


desire for gain to working for the 
common good. 

“In such a conflict there would sure- 
ly be a tight squeeze on manpower in 
When World War II broke 
million un- 


industry. 
out, there were 
employed who were available for war 
work—yet even then the manpower 
situation became very serious before 
the struggle ended. Today, unemploy- 
ment in this country is at a minimum. 
In case of all-out war, millions of addi- 
tional individuals would be called into 
the armed services, and a terrific man- 
power shortage would develop on the 
home front. The only way to lessen 
the effects of that shortage would be 
for the government to assign its citi- 


some 9 


zens to jobs where they were most 
needed. 

“Why shouldn’t the government 
have this power in an emergency? The 
need for drafting young men for mili- 
tary service in critical times is not 
seriously questioned by anyone. They 
are sent to far corners of the world 
to bear arms against the enemies of 
the nation. Why, then, should not 
those in civilian life make similar 
sacrifices to hasten the final victory? 
The government should have the power 
to draft its citizens for work that most 
Even then, the sac- 
rifice of the civilian worker on the 
home front would not compare with 
that made by the man at the fighting 
front. 

“It is plain that there 
many advantages to the government’s 
assigning workers where they were 
most It would quickly elim- 
inate labor shortages in vital indus- 
tries. For example, workers making 
jewelry could be transferred to a fac- 
tory making needed in the 
armed 

“Government conscription would 
eliminate the tremendous competition 
among industries for workers in war- 
time. That competition in World War 
Il caused workers to jump from one 
job to another, according to which paid 
the most, and meant many lost hours 
of production. It is that competition 


needs to be done. 


would be 


needed. 


radios 


forces. 


for workers, too, which unduly drives 
up wages and helps bring inflation. 


(Concluded from page 1) 


“The power to conscript all Ameri- 
cans would result in a larger labor 
force. People who would not want to 
work would be forced to do so—and, 
in time of national emergency, there 
is no reason why they shouldn’t. A 
larger labor force would mean greater 
production and a quicker end to the 
war. 

“At the same time, the power to 
conscript workers would mean that 
the armed forces could have a faster 
build-up. There would not have to be 
so many deferments of able-bodied 
men, for older workers and women 
could be shifted into their jobs. Young 
men, released from their civilian work, 
could then go quickly into the armed 
services. 


No Easy Method 


“As scientists work on new and 
terrible weapons, we must realize that 
we can no longer pursue a leisurely 
trial-and-error method in handling 
manpower in another world conflict. 
Delay in solving our manpower trou- 
bles could bring defeat. One impor- 
tant step in insuring victory is to give 
the government in advance the power 
to conscript all citizens for essential 
wartime jobs in case a major war 
breaks out.” 

Here are the views of those who 
think that all Americans should not 
be subject to conscription for essen- 
tial services in time of war: 

“There is no question that every 
American would have to pitch in and 
work hard for the common good in 
case of another global conflict. To 
defeat the forces that would be work- 
ing against us would require an all- 
out effort—no doubt of that. But to 
make all American citizens subject to 
conscription for essential services is 
not the way to promote that effort. 

“Conscripting Americans for jobs 
would not increase production—it 
would slow it down. People who are 
assigned jobs and are forced to work 
at them against their will are not hap- 
py and productive workers. That has 
been proved time and again. For ex- 
ample, U. S. production records in 
World War II far exceeded the records 





YOUNG MEN are drafted for military service. 


ACME 


Should men, and women as well, be 


drafted for production jobs in time of war? 





or Foree? 


LAMBERT 


EVERYBODY CAN HELP in the defense effort, whether or not we have national 


conscription. 


This girl was a Civilian Defense messenger during World War Il. 


Large numbers of volunteers—both men and women—are needed for similar jobs now. 


of German workers who were assigned 
jobs and forced to work at them. In- 
dustrial output in America has always 
been way ahead of that in totalitarian 
lands, and one big reason is that the 
workers have had freedom to choose 
the jobs they liked. 

“Making all Americans subject to 
conscription would be a big step to- 
ward socialism and communism. Think 
what power it would confer on the 
man who headed the program! We 
are opposing communism, yet Com- 
munists would certainly welcome such 
a move on our part, for the power to 
conscript all of its citizens is one of 
the basic Communist 
state. 

“In World War II, the British con- 
trolled the movements of their work- 
ers. People in certain industries could 
not leave their jobs or be dismissed 
without permission of the government. 
Surely that was one step which opened 
the way to socialism in Britain. It is 
a well-known fact, too, that industrial 
output in British factories is below 
American production. 

“Consider the problems involved in 
administering such a program. Plac- 
ing millions of workers under govern- 
ment control would create the greatest 
tangle of red tape in history. Vast 
new government agencies would have 
to be set up to control the program. 
Production would inevitably become 
bogged down in the paper work of 
an all-powerful bureaucracy. 

“Conscription of all Americans goes 
against the very principles on which 
our nation has grown strong. It would 
mean the end of personal freedom and 
would weaken our democratic form of 
government. In fact, such a move 
might very likely be counter to the 
Constitution. 

“The Constitution forbids ‘slavery 
and involuntary servitude’ (except as 


powers of a 


a punishment for crime). When a 
person is forced to work for a certain 
employer against his will, it comes 
close to violating the Constitution. 
Certainly the courts would have to de- 
cide the matter. Any proposal which 
comes that close to going against our 
basic law, we had better avoid. 

“Finally, conscription of all Ameri- 
cans for essential services would not 
be necessary. In World War II we 
stuck to voluntary means of getting 
labor for essential industries, and we 
triumphed. No one will deny that our 
production system played a major part 
in our victory. There were times, of 
course, when things did not go as 
smoothly as we wished they would, 
but in any program where millions of 
people are involved, there cannot be 
perfection. We will come much closer 
to perfection, though, under the sys- 
tem used in World War II than under 
any program whereby the government 
would make all Americans subject to 
conscription.” 


Main Arguments 

These are among the main argu- 
ments being put forth on this year’s 
debate topic. During the coming year 
the subject will be debated in many 
high schools throughout the nation. 
If we should become confronted with 
another global conflict, the debate will 
also undoubtedly be heard in the Con- 
gress of the United States. In fact, 
some Americans feel that so long as 
the war in Korea continues, the gov- 
ernment should have power to con- 
script and train every individual who 
is needed in the war effort. If it had 
this power, it is argued, it could draft 
many young women and train them to 
become nurses, thereby ending the 
serious shortage in this field, and it 
could do likewise with essential work- 
ers in other lines of endeavor. 
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SPORTS 


O other sports event attracts more 
widespread interest than the 
World The early October 
classic—when the champions of the 
American League meet the champions 
of the National League—is the climax 
of the baseball season. Fans all over 
the country will be following the day- 
by-day play as the series gets under 
way this week. 

This fall's competition will be the 
48th time the series has been held. 
The first competition was in 1903. No 
series was held in 1904, but since that 
time it has not missed a year. Ameri- 
can League teams have won 30 series, 
while the National Leagre champions 
have triumphed 17 times. 

The world’s championship goes to 
the team which first wins four games. 
The participating players share in the 
receipts of only the first four games. 
If the series goes beyond four games— 
as is usually the case—baseball’s gov- 
erning group gets most of the addi- 
tional receipts. 

The New York Yankees are the out- 
standing team in World Series history. 
They have won 13 of the 17 classics 
in which they have appeared. The 
most famous performer in series his- 
tory was probably the late Babe Ruth. 
He played in 10 of the autumn classics 
and hit 15 home runs. On two 
-asions he hit three homers in a single 
game. Ruth, who was a pitcher in his 
younger days, also pitched and won 
the longest game in World Series his- 
tory—a 14-inning game in 1916. 

In the National League, the St. 
Louis Cardinals have the best record 
in World Series play. The Cards have 
won six series in nine attempts. They 
are the only National League team to 
have won a world’s championship in 
the last 10 years. In the 1946 series 
Harry Brecheen, a southpaw pitcher, 
won three of his team’s four games. 
This is a series record, shared by 
Brecheen with other hurlers 
of earlier times. 
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HARD to concentrate 


Down through the years, the World 
Series have had many dramatic mo- 
ments. One occurred in the 1932 
classic when the New York Yankees 
and the Chicago Cubs met. The Cubs 
were razzing Babe Ruth as he came 
up to the plate for the Yankees in 
one of the games. Babe grinned, and, 
as the story goes, pointed to the center- 
field bleachers with his bat. A moment 
later the pitch came in, and Babe 
slammed it for a mighty home run di- 
rectly into the area which he had 
designated. The story of how Ruth 
“called his shot” will be told as long 
as baseball fans gather. 
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SECRETARY OF STATE Dean Acheson, in one of his numerous appearances before 


congressional committees 


A Controversial Figure 





U. S. Secretary of State 


NE of the most controversial fig- 
ures in public life today is Dean 
Acheson, who has been a high-ranking 
official in the U. S. State Department 
most of the time since 1941, and Secre- 
tary of State since 1949. Soviet car- 
toonists picture him as a villain—a 
principal member of that group 
which Russia calls the western ‘“‘war- 
mongers.” Acheson’s friends, in the 
United States and in other free na- 
tions, regard him as a hard-working 
leader in the fight to check Soviet ex- 
pansion and Communist aggression. 
But there is another opinion regard- 
ing Mr. Acheson, held by large num- 
bers of Americans. It is that he has 
never actually been a firm opponent of 
communism—that he has been “soft” 
toward the Communists and has need- 
lessly permitted them to make gains. 
Let us examine some of the con- 
flicting views about Secretary Ache- 
son at greater length. The people who 
feel that he is soft toward the 
Communists argue as follows: 
“Acheson must bear much of the 
blame for the fact that China’s main- 
land is in Communist hands today. If 
our government had given adequate 
support to Chiang Kai-shek, the Chi- 
nese, anti-Communist leader, China 
might have defeated Mao Tse-tung’s 
Communists. However, we did not 
give Chiang enough help, and to a 
great extent it is Acheson’s fault that 
we failed to do so. He helped draw 
up our unsuccessful China policy. 
“While neglecting our nation’s in- 
terests in the Far East, he keeps get- 
ting us more and more dangerously 
entangled in Europe. The North At- 
lantic Treaty defense program, to 
which he devotes much attention, is 
highly expensive to the United States, 
and might not save us in case of war. 
“Finally, Mr. Acheson is not suf- 
ficiently alert to the need for keeping 
Communist sympathizers out of key 
posts in the State Department. He 
has not paid enough attention to warn- 
ings, from many sources, that pro- 
Communists infest his agency.” 
Mr. Acheson’s defenders reply: 
“Tt is unfair to blame any American 
for Chiang Kai-shek’s defeat in China. 
Chiang’s government was weak and 
inefficient when it lost the Chinese 


too 


mainland, and probably no amount of 
U. S. help could have made it other- 
wise. The Communist victory in China 
harmed us, but it was not our fault. 





“Even if it were America’s fault, 
Acheson should receive comparatively 
little of the blame. Several other men, 
including former Secretaries of State 
James Byrnes and George Marshall, 
were more responsible than Acheson 
for the policy we followed in regard 
to China’s civil war. 

“It is to Acheson’s credit that he 
played a major part in planning the 
European Recovery Program, and has 
devoted tremendous efforts to the 
North Atlantic Treaty defense organ- 
ization. Both projects represent major 
steps in the free world’s struggle 
against the Soviet threat. Secretary 
Acheson also used great skill recently 
in winning world-wide support for the 
Japanese peace treaty in the face of 
bitter Russian opposition. 

“It is not true that Acheson know- 
ingly lets Communist sympathizers 
keep important State Department posi- 
tions. His department has gone to 
great lengths to screen its workers, 
and weed out those showing signs of 
disloyalty.” 

Generally speaking, Republicans 
have taken the lead in condemning 
Secretary Acheson, while the Demo- 


crats have defended him. Neither 
party, though, is unanimous in its 
stand. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 


word 


nearly the same. Correct answers are 


given on page 8, column 4. 


(t6-tal-i-t4r‘i-iin ) 
which has 
has power over 


1. A_ totalitarian 
government is 
weak leadership (b) 
everyone’s daily life 
lished by revolution 


one (a) 


was estab- 


holds 


(ce) 
(d) occa- 
sional elections. 

2. Registration is compulsory (kém- 
pil’s6-ri). (a) left up to the individ- 
ual (b) officially supervised (c) re- 
quired or ordered (d) well and effi- 
ciently organized. 

3. They have no option (dp’shiin) in 
the matter. (a) personal interest (b) 
financial interest (c) new suggestions 
(d) power to choose. 

4. The (pré’tékst) 
they offered was not accepted. 
false reason (b) gift (c) new proposal 
(d) guarantee. 

5. The event is (im’i- 
nént). (a) exciting (b) already ended 
(ec) not likely to occur (d) likely to 
happen soon. 


which 


(a) 


pretext 


imminent 


6. It has the semblance (sém’blins) 
of an automobile. 
appearance (c) assembly (d) power. 


(a) advantage (b) 


7. There was no perceptible 
sép’ti-bl) change. (a) observable (b) 
favorable (c) unfavorable (d) drastic. 


( per- 


8. A lucrative (li’kri-tiv) business 
is (a) bankrupt (b) well-managed 
(ec) expanding (d) profitable. 


9. Inordinate (in-or’di-nit) demands 


are (a) reasonable (b) unusual (c) 
excessive (d) not likely to be followed. 
10. The law makes it obligatory 


(ob-lig’i-t6-ri) for everyone to serve 





the nation. (a) a duty (b) a right 
(c) a problem (d) wise. 

Conscript. From the Latin terms 
con- meaning “with,” and scribo 


meaning “write.” Before a person is 
drafted or conscripted (kon-skrip’téd) 
to perform some duty, his name is 
written down, along with others, on 
the official rolls. A draftee is known 
as a conscript (kon’skript). 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








“How are you this morning? 
“All right.” 


“Then why not notify your face?” 


* * * 


It takes human beings about two years 
to learn to talk—and between fifty and 
sixty years to learn to keep their mouths 
shut. 

* * * 


Little brother: “What are the three 
259 
Draft-age brother: “Register, get 


Ready, and Report.” 
* * * 


Wife: “Truthfully, now, how do you 
like my new hat?” 
Husband: “Truthfully?” 
Wife: ‘“Well-er-how do you like my 
new hat?” 
* * * 
“Jim certainly is a fast talker.” 
“Why not? His father was an auc- 
tioneer and his mother is a woman.” 
* * * 


He: “Shall we talk or dance?” 
She: “I’m very tired, let’s dance.” 


During a pre-election meeting, a can- 
didate noticed a little old lady who ap- 
peared particularly interested in every- 
thing he said. After he finished his talk, 
he met her and asked about her voting 
plans. 


“Well,” she said, “to be frank, you are 
my second choice. 
“And 
choice” 
“Oh,” she replied, “just anybody.” 


who,” he asked, “is your first 
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Careers for Tomorrow 


In Medical Technology 


HE men and women who make the 

many laboratory tests used through- 
out medical science are known as 
medical technologists. These workers 
assist doctors by doing analyses that 
aid in the diagnosis and treatment of 
While most technologists 
work in hospitals, a great many are 
employed in doctors’ offices, clinics, 
public health departments, and indus- 
trial medical laboratories. 

Ruth Drummond, Registrar of the 
Registry of Medical Technologists, in 
writing on this profession, has listed 
several questions which you might ask 
yourself if you are considering a ca- 
reer as a technologist. They indicate 
the qualifications required and the na- 
ture of the work. Here are the ques- 
tions: 

“Do I like science? Am I interested 
in ministering to the sick in the more 
or less unglamorous and _ behind-the- 
scenes role of a laboratory worker? 
Is my temperament such that I will 
cooperate with my fellow workers, in- 
cluding the physicians who order the 
tests? Can I work well under pres- 
sure? When my work calls for per- 
sonal contact with the patient, will I 
be considerate and understanding? Am 
I a stickler for careful, accurate work? 
Will I have the patience to check and 
re-check my work in order to give an 
accurate report of my findings? Will 
I take a professional attitude toward 
my work?” 

If your answers to most of these 
questions are “yes,’’ you would prob- 
ably enjoy being a technologist. 

Most hospitals and many other 
groups that employ technologists re- 


diseases. 


quire that they be certified by the 
Board of Registry of Medical Tech- 
nologists, a branch of the Ameri- 
can Society of Clinical Pathologists. 
Hence, although certification is not 
absolutely essential, if you want to 
go into this work you should plan to 
meet the educational requirements 
outlined by the board. Briefly, the 
requirements are: 

Graduation from an accredited high 
school or an equivalent education; two 
or more years of college or university 
study with courses in biology, zoology, 
inorganic chemistry, quantitative anal- 
ysis, and possibly mathematics and 
physics; and at least 12 months’ study 
in a school of medical technology ap- 
proved by the American Medical As- 
sociation. This technical study in- 
cludes courses in hematology (the 
structure of the blood and of blood- 
forming tissues), bacteriology, para- 
sitology, and the like. 

In addition to meeting these educa- 
tional requirements, you must pass 
the examination given by the board 
before you are eligible for certifica- 
tion. The exam is given twice a year 
at various places in the continental 
United States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and in Canada. 

The field of medical technology of- 
fers several avenues for advancement. 
Each laboratory must have its chief 
medical technologist, and in large lab- 
oratories other supervisory positions 
are available. Schools in the field also 
have teaching and administrative posi- 
tions that can be filled by experienced 
technologists. 

Beginning technologists earn from 
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$175 to $200 a month, and experienced 
persons make from $250 to $400 a 
month. A few technologists earn more 
than these amounts. 

Work in pleasant surroundings, with 
an interesting and considerate group 
of people—doctors and nurses, for the 
most part, and an opportunity to make 
a very real contribution to medical 
science are among the advantages in 
having a career as a medical technolo- 
gist. 

Several factors connected with the 
work may appear to be disadvantages. 
Technologists are laboratory workers 
and must carry out their duties with 
great accuracy and behind the scenes. 
Concentration, care, and speed are re- 
quired, even though the technologists 
may not receive credit for their work, 
except, of course, in professional 
circles. 

A list of approved schools and other 
information on this field can be ob- 
tained from the Registry of Medical 
Technologists, Department A, Box 
1209, Muncie, Indiana. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS 





Historical Backgrounds - - The Submarine 


HE atomic-powered submarine 

which the Navy plans to build may 
write a new chapter in the story of 
man’s adventures with the sea. 

Ever since a Dutch scientist sailed 
his leather-covered rowboat under the 
surface of the Thames River in the 
1620’s, men have been trying to build 
undersea vessels. The earliest of these 
attempts were not successful. 

Around 1800, Robert Fulton tried 
to interest Napoleon in his copper- 
plated submarine by using it to at- 
tach some explosives to an old ship. 
The ship sank, but Napoleon lost in- 
terest in the boat when Fulton failed 
in making attacks upon the English 
fleet. 

What submarine designers needed 
was a way to attack a ship without 
endangering the submarine’s crew. 
The Hundley, a hand-powered vessel 
build by the Confederate Navy dur- 
ing the War between the States, 
rammed a Union warship and sank it, 
but the explosion also destroyed the 
submarine. The torpedo, which made 
underwater attacks on ships practical, 
was not perfected until later, in the 
1870's. 

Finding a means to power an under- 
water craft was another big problem 
facing inventors. Engineers in France 
built vessels using electric motors 
powered by batteries. An English 
clergyman used a steam engine on his 
submarine. John Holland, after mak- 
ing several unsuccessful boats in the 
U. S., built one with a gasoline engine 
for surface travel and a battery-pow- 


ered eiectric motor for underwater 
movement. In 1900 this boat became 
the first submarine commissioned by 
the U. S. Navy. 

The Diesel engine, however, proved 
to be the most practical engine for 
the submarine. The German navy 
used it with the electric motor in build- 
ing underwater craft. To combat the 
British naval blockade during the first 
World War, the Germans developed a 
fleet of U-boats (unterseeboots or “un- 
dersea boats’). Self-propelled tor- 
pedoes enabled the German U-boat to 
inflict great damage on Allied ship- 
ping. 

In World War II, the peril of the 
submarine was greatly reduced by the 
Allies’ use of radar to locate the under- 
sea vessels and the development of fast 


BROWN BROTHERS 
JOHN HOLLAND’S first successful sub- 
marine, being tested for the Navy in 1898 


ships—“sub chasers’—to rout them. 

The war ended before the Germans 
could use two radical improvements 
in submarine design. With the snorkel, 
a “breathing tube” which floats on the 
surface, a submarine can use its Diesel 
engines under water and remain sub- 
merged for long periods of time. The 
U. S. Navy borrowed the idea of the 
snorkel and applied it to its own subs. 
One of them, the Pickerel, made a 
5,000 mile trip the Pacific 
Ocean without having to come to the 
surface once. 

The Russians, who seized a fleet of 
25 German snorkel subs after the war, 
obtained the plans for another Ger- 
man development: a new type turbine 
engine which uses hydrogen peroxide 
in burning the fuel. The new engine 
makes it possible for a submarine to 
travel full speed under water with no 
tell-tale snorkel floating on the sur- 
face above. 

Russian speed in seizing plans for 
the turbine sub caught our Navy off 
guard. Now the Navy believes that 
its plans for an atomic-powered sub- 
marine will surpass any turbine subs 
built by the Russians. It will be 
faster and won’t be faced with the 
problem of having to refuel at regular 
intervals. 

The atomic sub has not been 
launched yet, but the Navy expects 
that within a year or two it will be. 
When that day comes, the Navy be- 
lieves that it will have added one of 
the mightiest sinews to America’s 
fighting strength. 


across 





Study Guide 


Conscription of Citizens 











1. In time of emergency, wha. are the 
chief competing groups for the nation’s 
manpower? 

2. How did the nation obtain manpower 
for the armed forces and for essential 
civilian jobs during World Wars I and 
II? 


3. When the proposal came before Con- 
gress in World War II that individuals 
should be required to serve in essential 
work, what happened to it? 

4. Why do advocates of conscription of 
all Americans for essential services in 
time of emergency think that an acute 
manpower shortage would develop quickly 
on the home front in case of another 
world conflict? 

5. Summarize the arguments put forth 
by those who favor the drafting of all 
Americans for essential services in case 
of all-out war. 

6. Give briefly the points made by those 
who are against the drafting of all citi- 
zens for essential services in time of 
global conflict. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not favor the con- 
scription of all Americans for essential 
services in time of war? Explain. 

2. Would you oppose or favor the 
drafting of young women for training as 
nurses while the present conflict in Korea 
continues? Give reasons for your answer. 


Greece 


1. Why does the United States wish to 
have Greece admitted to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization? 

2. From what neighboring countries is 
Greece in constant danger of attack? 

3. How has the U. S. helped to build up 
Greek military strength? 

4. Compare the standard of living in 
Greece with that in the United States. 

5. To what extent have conditions im- 
proved in Greece since the war? 

6. Describe briefly the setup 
Greek government. 

7. Why are American political advisers 
in Greece optimistic about the future of 
the government there? 


of the 


Discussion 


1. Do you think it would strengthen or 
weaken the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization to have Greece admitted? 
Explain. 

2. Do you or do you not think that the 
U. S. should continue to help Greece to 
the extent of at least 100 million dollars 
a year through 1955? Give your reasons. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the chief issue in the coming 
British elections? 

2. What do Western Hemisphere na- 
tions plan to do about illiteracy in Cen- 
tral and South America? 

3. Why is Germany in the news these 
days? 

4. What steps are the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries now tak- 
ing as a result of their recent meeting 
in Canada? 

5. Briefly describe Senator Brien Me- 
Mahon’s proposals on atomic weapons. 

6. Where is Libya? 

7. Outline briefly the career of John 
Foster Dulles. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) has power over everyone's daily 
life; 2. (c) required or ordered; 3. (d) 
power to choose; 4. (a) false reason; 5. 
(d) likely to happen soon; 6. (b) ap- 

arance; 7. (a) observable; 8. (d) prof- 
itable; 9. (c) excessive; 10. (a) a duty. 





